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found written by John Whittier upon the back of
one of the drawers: " Last time Canada, I believe,
1799." It is probably a vow he then registered
not to make another of those wilderness journeys.1
The poet's comment upon his taciturnity,

"No breath, our father wasted,"

is illustrated in this brief inscription meant for
no eye but his own. He was a devout member of
the Society of Friends, and carefully observant
of Quaker traditions. He had little or no sympa-
thy with the literary tastes and aspirations of the
young poet, who, however, found in his mother,
sisters, and brother all the appreciation and encour-
agement his nature demanded.

The poet's mother, Abigail "Whittier, was es-
teemed by all who knew her as one of the loveliest
and saintliest of women. She was a person of
much native refinement of feeling and manners,
with a dignity of bearing and benignity of expres-
sion that impressed and charmed all who knew her.
Her face was full and very fair, her eye dark
and expressive. For fifty years she was the guide,

1 Mr. Whittier had from his father this anecdote of his visit to
the Canadian frontier: " He joined a party of horsemen and they
rode through the wilds up to the Lake Memphremagog. There
they met a tribe of friendly Indians. The country was wild.
No settlement had heen made there by the whites. On the day
of my father's arrival there these Indians had gone on a spree, and
every man in camp was tipsy, with but one exception, and he was
kept busy looking after Ms companions to prevent them, from
rolling into the lake, and getting into mischief. My father asked
the sober Indian if he never got drunk. He replied, ' Oh, yes;
me get drunk sometime; not now; me keep watch this time,"
next time me get drunk.' "